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James Branch Cabell 


OF REVERTING 
TO OLD FRIENDSHIPS* 


To the books in which once upon a time I delighted I return 
with frank trepidation. They but rarely, as we say, hold up. 

Now and then, as with Thackeray and Dickens, it is as though 
I were revisiting a mansion in which I was once a guest, and in 
which a dear host of ancient inveterate friends yet greet me. More 
often, as with Sir Walter Scott, I—stultified, stunned, shocked, 
flabbergasted—I can but dazedly wonder that anybody, even so 
gullible a person as memory convicts me of having been upon 
occasions beyond numbering, could have viewed with seriousness 
any such balderdash, or could ever have accepted without a frenzy 
of protest any such stilted and clumsy writing or so many persis- 
tently inaccurate substitutes for human speech and human be- 
havior. 

And it would be facile here to list never so many yet other 
time-devastated idols, deserted now and left unhonored in the 
jungles of literature, so far as goes my personal homage, those 
writers in whom I once found enjoyment—along with all perfec- 
tion, too, sometimes— but whom, nowadays, I regard with more or 
less of the same half-wistful bemuddlement. 

Yet one should not be thankless. There was a time, a not un- 
vividly remembered if callow time, when I adjudged well-nigh 
every one of the Waverly Novels to be magic-haunted. I have fol- 
lowed with a delighted concern the fortunes of Nigel So-and-So 
(about whose surname I confess my complete ignorance nowa- 





*An extract from a forthcoming volume entitled, Quiet Please. 
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days) in virtually all quarters of Jacobean London; and of Quen- 
tin Durward in and about Plessis les Tours and the city of Liége 
when sinister King Louis the Eleventh and the Wild Boar of Ar. 
dennes were misbehaving in these two vicinities. And, with deep 
zest, | have banqueted at Kenilworth Castle, through the courtesy 
of the Earl of Leicester, as well as with Saladin, King of Kings, af- 
ter that more than chivalrous heathen monarch had turned out 
not, after all, to be the skilled leech Something-or-Other, whose 
exact physicianary name I, at the instant, forgot. I believe it was El 
Hakim, but I elect not to brave the present-day tediums of The 
Talisman in order to make sure. 

Then at Ashby I have broken a lance or so amongst plaudits, 
and the castle of Torquilstone I have defended with an heroic 
stubbornness. But above all, throughout an allegedly bonny Scot- 
land which I have never visited in the flesh (nor which, in this 
special case, has anybody else either) my excursions, once, were 
no less frequent than extensive, covering as they did a half-dozen 
centuries and every known class of society, from a peasantry some- 
what overgiven to pietism and dialect to royalty en famille. And I 
believed every stolid, stodgy, pompous paragraph of it, not notic- 
ing that I hobnobbed with wax works. 

What improbabilities, what dullnesses, though, in my time have 
I not read with a sincere faith and admiration! One’s mind, being 
merely human, recoils from a guess at through exactly how many 
trillion miles of type my young and as yet unspectacled eyes once 
travelled, joyously, athwart the pages of William Harrison Ains- 
worth, and of Captain Frederick Marryat, and of Bulwer Lytton— 
and of Maurice Hewlett, even in his latter maunderings, yea, even 
of George Eliot likewise—and of so very, very many other writers 
whom today I find to be as sad twaddle as a Congressional Record 
or as effusions of the late Gertrude Stein and James Joyce. Yet 
in all these writers (excluding with shrill emphasis the last- 
named pair) I at one season or another delighted. And the pleas- 
ure which they gave me was wholly real, no matter how flimsy and 
unenduring may have been its foundations. 

For that pleasure I stay indebted. It may have been due to the 
merits of these aforementioned writers (whom I have named at 
random from a huge host of their fellows in my present-day dis- 
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esteem) , to merits as to which sense-slackening time has blinded me; 
or it may have been over-colored by my then over-ardent imagin- 
ings, which—a very vast while ago—were over-ready to detect, as 
Charles Kingsley has put it, in every goose a swan. I do not know. 


* * * * * 


And that, in passing, is a phrase which I use with timidness. I 
admit it to be archaic and fallen into desuetude, among in any 
event all the persons with whom I may pretend, with a pretence 
which nowadays stays more or less self-conscious, to be familiar. 

But for myself, I—nowadays—I derive a pusillanimous, base 
comfort from saying, “I do not know.” And I dare, too, to look 
back with a shamestruck wondering upon the huge number of 
years it took me to learn this so comfortable, magic-working and 
unhuman formula.—For I used to resemble the more sane and 
wholesome majority of my fellow creatures in that I also once knew 
everything, or at least in that, but a few decades ago, uncertainty 
stayed to me, by and large, a stranger. 

And my fellow creatures, so do I reflect, they still keep on do- 
ing it, to every side of me, alike in social converse, and in their 
orations (howsoever remote I may observe to be my fellowhood 
with orators), and in their books, and in their newspapers, and 
in their state documents, and in their sermons, and in their mani- 
fest obligations as a loving wife, and in all yet other arenas of 
human arrogance, uplifted and well fortified by, so the phrase 
runs, the courage of their convictions. I alone seem not to be 
thoroughly and wholly informed as to all affairs concerning poli- 
tics, and military deployments, and religion, and racial inequali- 
ties, and the intentions of Russia, and business conditions, and the 
unworth of arguing about it any longer (when it is just as plain 
as the nose on your face) in one’s family circle, and vitamins, and 
the future of communism and of American letters— and in fact, 
concerning the future of everything else—I alone of a race who, 
more normally, are gifted with omniscience. It is a reflection which 
at times depresses me, almost. 

Yet I continue to say meekly, as to these and yet many other 
high matters, “I do not know.” And I am thus revolutionary in 
conduct simply because, if just now and then, I grow over-con- 
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scious, nowadays, of not really knowing anything whatever, not 
with conviction, about any doings anywhere except only that 
which may, at the moment, be going on inside my own personal 
and private, if scantily thatched, skull. —Besides which, this eccen- 
tric admission saves me a great deal of argument and of trouble 


in general. 
* * * * * 


However! the point from which I have divagated (with so very 
over-much of uncalled-for and of an egoistic garrulousness, you may 
well observe) is but that in youth, or to my experience of youth, 
one takes it for granted that the writer of a printed book speaks 
with authority and knows what he is talking about. That which 
he tells you as to human life and concerning human beings the 
self-conscious inexperience of a youthful reader accepts as veracious, 
But I am afraid that should this so remuneratively humble-minded 
reader consort a bit later on with writers, or perhaps even concoct 
a volume or two himself, then he and his inestimable faith must 
part company, willy-nilly. 

He will notice that, in drear point of fact, the professional 
writer is apt to know so remarkably little about Homo sapiens (of 
which mammal I take him to rank as what the learned in medicine 
term a diverticulum) as to be unable to get along in peace with any 
other representative of his species—at close quarters, that is—for 
more than a rather brief while. 

So very ill indeed does the more highly gifted writer under- 
stand human conditions that well-nigh always he permits his own 
private life to be wrecked by them. He turns to an excess of alcohol, 
or of women, or of boys, or of petty squabbles, almost inevitably. 
He makes use of his acquaintances without scruple; he wheedles, 
and he backbites, unceasingly; and he stays forever, even in his 
more conscientious and zealous approaches toward sincerity in 
speech and action, an habitual liar. 


* * * * * 


Nor is this catalogue of undesirable vices, I submit, unnatural. 
All writers, even those who bask in the splendor of a fifteenth re- 
printing, remain mentally unbalanced, in that they devote their 
brains to a pursuit for which the human brain, no matter what may 
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have been the first purpose of this dubious gift, was beyond ques- 
tion not designed primarily. They in fine become psychopathic 
cases; and they, quite properly, tend to behave as such. 

In brief, I esteem it the hall-mark of a literary genius not ever 
to sympathize with our human living here, and not ever to arrange 
with it a satisfying compromise, whether in his personal overtransi- 
tory flesh or in print. Rather is it his vocation, his exalted calling 
—or it may be, his mania—to invent an expurgated and a re-colored 
and a generally improved version of life’s botcheries, a version 
which he handles with paternal affection, because he and none 
other begot this version; and to communicate to us, at least par- 
tially, the delights which he got out of its engendering. He in short 
induces, if but temporarily, a collection of high-hearted day-dreams 
to which, temporarily, we grant belief. 
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Valeria Forer 


A NOTE ON SHERWOOD ANDERSON 


The personality,” to quote Ralph Linton, is a “configuration 
of responses which the individual has developed as a result of his 
experiences.” Sherwood Anderson’s development, not only in the 
understanding of his experiences, but as a writer is revealed in his 
“Death in the Woods.” The telling of the story becomes a type of 
groping which serves to bring up from the past, experience to re- 
inforce a memory which has plagued the author since childhood. 


Through this emotional remembrance an incident, which like 
an Old Wive’s Tale is part of every small community, serves as a 
center for the circling of the boyhood recollections of specific ex- 
perience and for the author’s probing for a completion of his un- 
derstanding. 

The three distinct movements in the story are almost analogous 
to wheels which turn each other. They are the old woman’s story; 
the account of Anderson’s youth in relation to this story; and 
the author’s effort to understand the youth’s experience of the 
central incident. 


In the story of the woman there is a feeling of the eternal des- 
tiny, almost (in a slightly different sense) of a Lutheran Beruf or 
calling for a role in life. She is the great continuum, born to serve. 
All things, for her, have to be fed. Her acceptance of her “calling” 
without protest, with resignation, is an eternal cycle; a cycle of 
feeding animal hunger through childhood, youth, marriage, old 
age and after death when her body symbolically appears youthful. 
When Anderson, as he says in his note for The Oxford Anthology 
of American Literature, lifts the animal hunger out of the realm of 
sex, he also lifts the woman’s cycle out of the usual cycle of woman: 
continuous birth, death, and birth. The life cycle breaks up; giv- 
ing birth to two children is fruitless for her with one dead anda 
not even tenuous connection with the son. Here is a cycle of feed- 
ing, and she becomes a doubly “‘tired-out, sexless old woman.” 
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The dogs who follow and who are always hungry emphasize the 
woman’s cycle by being released to their own beginning as wolves, 
only to return again to the woman. The release—like death—is 
temporary. And as dogs once again they reinforce their position 
in their own cycle with a strange running circle in the snow. 


“Now we are no longer wolves. We are dogs, the servants 
of men .... When man dies we become wolves again.” 


The story has a universality, not only because it could be, as 
Anderson suggests, part of any country small town, nor because 
such a mystical experience is universal, but because of the outward 
circling of the story from the youthful experience of the author. 
It is part of the emotional quickening of adolescence to fear, doubt, 
wonder and find words to express the “strange mystical feeling.” 
Youth has a quality of divining which maturity may either blunt or 
bring to more complete understanding. 

Recollection, for Anderson, becomes an intimate art of self-ex- 
pression and of development. His story of the old woman’s incident 
is really the story of a youth’s awakening, and of an artist’s per- 
ception and development. The cental incident, standing alone, 
remains an Old Wive’s Tale; but the youth, as an observer, and the 
adult, who recalls and experiences, spiral and loop about the old 
woman to a final completeness and comprehension of the author. 
It is like a thumb’s whorl—developing in concentric patterns, each 
line of development a widening circle of experience in the life of 
the author. 
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TWO POEMS 


June g 


That profound cleft 
at whose bottom 
is the surface 
where we would hide. 


Clap! clap! claps 

at us 

not merrily 

but as a catbird calls 


—not of Athens 
not out of Athens but 
from a privet hedge 


here! 


drenched with that tone 
of dread we feel 


(bred of the newspapers 
What bread!) 


generally 


How can we love 
hearing that cry always 
in our ears 
half drowned out by 


roars of trucks 
and motor cars? Our bottoms 
ache from the heat 


WILLIAM CARLOs WILLIAMS 
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Still Life 


Astride the boney jointed ridge 
that lifts and falls 
to which 


in pain and ecstasy the hand 
is lifted for assurance 
ride 


the tender pointed breasts 
and there in women when 
they are young 


they ride twin fountains to 
the whole dry world’s gaping 
misery 


WILLIAM CarLos WILLIAMS 
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Ray Bradbury 
THE LAKE* 


They cut the sky down to my size and threw it over the Michigan 
Lake, put some kids yelling on yellow sand with bouncing balls, 
a gull or two, criticizing parent, and me breaking out of a wet 
wave, finding this world very bleary and moist. 

I ran up on the beach. 

Mama swabbed me with a furry towel. “Stand there and dry,” 
she said. 

I stood there, watching the sun take away the water beads on 
my arms. I replaced them with goose-pimples. 

“My, there’s a wind,” said Mama. “Put on your sweater.” 

“Wait'll I watch my goose-bumps,” I said. 

I put the sweater on and watched the waves come up and fall 
down on the beach. But not clumsily. On purpose, with a green 
sort of elegance. Even a drunken man could not collapse with such 
elegance as those waves. 

It was September. In the last days when things are getting sad 
for no reason. The beach was so long and lonely with only about 
six people on it. The kids quit bouncing the ball because somehow 
the wind made them sad, too, whistling the way it did, and the kids 
sat down and felt autumn come along the endless shore. 

All of the hot dog stands were boarded up with strips of golden 
planking, sealing in all the mustard, onion, meat odors of the long, 
joyful summer. It was like nailing summer into a series of coffins. 
One by one the places slammed their covers down, padlocked their 
doors, and the wind came and touched the sand, blowing away all 
of the million footprints of July and August. It got so that now, 
in September, there was nothing but the mark of my rubber tennis 
shoes and Donald and Delaus Schabold’s feet, down by the water 
curve. 





*Copyright, 1947 by Arkham House, from Dark Carnival. Reprinted by 


permission of Arkham House. 
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Sand blew up in curtains on the sidewalks, and the merry-go- 
round was hidden with canvas, all of the horses frozen in mid-air 
on their brass poles, showing teeth, galloping on. With only the 
wind for music, slipping through canvas. 

I stood there. Everyone else was in school. I was not. To- 
morrow I would be on my way west across the United States on a 
train. Mom and I had come to the beach for one last brief moment. 

There was something about the loneliness that made me want 
to get away by myself. ‘Mama, I want to run up the beach aways,” 
I said. 

“All right, but hurry back, and don’t go near the water.” 

I ran. Sand spun under me and the wind lifted me. You know 
how it is, running, arms out so you feel veils from your fingers, 
caused by wind. Like wings. 

Mama withdrew into the distance, sitting. Soon she was only a 
brown speck and I was all alone. 

Being alone is a newness to a twelve year old child. He is so 
used to people about. The only way he can be alone is in his mind. 
There are so many real people around, telling children what and 
how to do, that a boy has to run off down a beach, even if it’s only 
in his head, to get by himself in his own world, with his own 
miniature values. 

So now I was really alone. 

I went down to the water and let it cool up to my stomach. Al- 
ways before, with the crowd, I hadn’t dared to look, to come to 
this spot and search around in the water and call a certain name. 
But now— 

Water is like a magician. Sawing you in half. It feels as if you 
were cut half in two, part of you, the lower part, sugar, melting, 
dissolving away. Cool water, and once in a while a very elegantly 
stumbling wave that feel with a flourish of lace. 

I called her name. A dozen times I called it. 

“Tally! Tally! Oh, Tally!” 

Funny, but you really expect answers to your calling when you 
are young. You feel that what ever you may think can be real. 
And some times may be that is not so wrong. 

I thought of Tally, swimming out into the water last May, with 
her pigtails trailing, blond. She went laughing, and the sun was 
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on her small twelve year old shoulders. I thought of the water 
settling quiet, of the life-guard leaping into it, of Tally’s mother 
screaming, and of how Tally never came out... 

The life-guard tried to persuade her to come out, but she did 
not. He came back with only bits of water-weed in his big-knuckled 
fingers, and Tally was gone. She would not sit across from me at 
school any longer, or chase indoor balls on the brick streets on sum- 
mer nights. She had gone too far out, and the lake would not let 
her return. 

And now in the lonely autumn when the sky was huge and the 
water was huge and the beach was so very long, I had come down 
for the last time, alone. 

I called her name over and over. Tally, oh, Tally! 

The wind blew so very softly over my ears, the way winds blows 
over the mouths of sea-shells to set them whispering. The water 
rose, embraced my chest, then my knees, up and down, one way and 
another, sucking under my heels. 

“Tally! Come back, Tally!” 

I was only twelve. But I know how much I loved her. It was 
that love that comes before all significance of body and morals, 
It was that love that is no more bad than wind and sea and sand 
lying side by side forever. It was made of all the warm long days 
together at the beach, and the humming quiet days of droning ed- 
ucation at the school. All the long autumn days of the years past 
when I had carried her books home from school. 

Tally! 

I called her name for the last time. I shivered. I felt water on 
my face and did not know how it got there. The waves had not 
splashed that high. 

Turning, I retreated to the sand and stood there for half an 
hour, hoping for one glimpse, one sign, one little bit of Tally to 
remember. Then, I knelt and built a sand castle, shaping it fine, 
building it as Tally and I had often built so many of them. But 
this time, I only built half of it. Then I got up. 

“Tally, if you hear me, come in and build the rest.” 

I walked off toward that far away speck that was Mama. The 
water came in, blended the sand-castle circle by circle, mashing 
it down little by little into the original smoothness. 
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Silently, I walked along the shore. 
Far away, a merry-go-round jangled faintly, but it was only 
the wind. 


The next day, I went away on the train. 

A train has a poor memory; it soon puts all behind it. It forgets 
the cornlands of Illinois, the rivers of childhood, the bridges, the 
lakes, the valleys, the cottages, the huts and the joys. It spreads 
them out behind and they drop back of a horizon. 

I lengthened my bones, put flesh on them, changed my young 
mind for an older one, threw away clothes as they no longer fitted, 
shifted from grammar to high-school, to college books, to law books. 
And then there was a young woman in Sacramento. I knew her for 
atime, and we were married. 

I continued my law study. By the time I was twenty-two, I had 
almost forgotten what the East was like. 

Margaret suggested that our delayed honeymoon be taken back 
in that direction. 

Like a memory, a train works both ways. A train can bring 
rushing back all those things you left behind so many years before. 

Lake Bluff, population 10,000, came up over the sky. Margaret 
looked so handsome in her fine new clothes. She watched me as I 
felt my old world gather me back into its living. She held my arm 
as the train slid into Bluff Station and our baggage was escorted 
out. 

So many years, and the things they do to people’s faces and 
bodies. When we walked through the town together I saw no one 
I recognized. There were faces with echoes in them. Echoes of 
hikes on ravine trails. Faces with small laughter in them from 
closed grammar schools and swinging on metal-linked swings and 
going up and down on teeter-totters. But I didn’t speak. I walked 
and looked and filled up inside with all those memories, like leaves 
stacked for autumn burning. 

We stayed on two weeks in all, revisiting all the places to- 
gether. The days were happy. I thought I loved Margaret well. At 
least I thought I did. 

It was on one of the last days that we walked down by the 
shore. It was not quite as late in the year as that day so many 
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years before, but the first evidences of desertion were coming upon 
the beach. People were thinning out, several of the hot dog stands 
had been shuttered and nailed, and the wind, as always, waited 
there to sing for us. 

I almost saw Mama sitting on the sand as she used to sit. I had 
that feeling again of wanting to be alone. But I could not force 
myself to speak of this to Margaret. I only held onto her and 
waited. 

It got late in the day. Most of the children had gone home and 
only a few men and women remained basking in the windy sun. 

The life-guard boat pulled up on the shore. The life-guard 
stepped out of it, slowly, with something in his arms. 

I froze there. I held my breath and I felt small, only twelve years 
old, very little, very infinitesimal and afraid. The wind howled. 
I could not see Margaret. I could see only the beach, the life- 
guard slowly emerging from the boat with the grey sack in his 
hands, not very heavy, and his face almost as gray and lined. 

“Stay here, Margaret,” I said. I don’t know why I said it. 

“But, why?” 

“Just stay here, that’s all—” 

I walked slowly down the sand to where the life-guard stood. 
He looked at me. 

“What is it?” I asked. 

The life-guard kept looking at me for a long time and he 
couldn’t speak. He put the grey sack down on the sand, and water 
whispered wet up around it and went back. 

“What is it?” I insisted. 

“She’s dead,” said the life-guard quietly. 

I waited. 

“Funny,” he said softly. “Funniest thing I ever saw. She’s been 
dead. A long time.” 

I repeated his words. 

He nodded. “Ten years. I’d say. There haven’t been any chil- 
dren drowned here this year. There were twelve children drowned 
here since 1933, but we recovered all of them before a few hours 
had passed. All except one, I remember. This body here, why it 
must be ten years in the water. It’s not—pleasant.” 

I stared at the grey sack in his arms. “Open it,” I said. I don’t 
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know why I said it. The wind was louder. 

He fumbled with the sack. “The way I know it’s a little girl, 
is because she’s still wearing a locket. There’s nothing much else to 
tell by—” 

“Hurry, man, open it!” I cried. 

“I better not do that,” he said. Then perhaps he saw the way my 
face must have looked, “She was such a little girl—” 

He opened it only part way. That was enough. 

The beach was deserted. There was only the sky and the wind 
and the water and the autumn coming on lonely. I looked down 
at her there. 

I said something over and over. A name. The life-guard looked 
at me. “Where did you find her?” I asked. 

“Down the beach, that way, in the shallow water. It’s a long 
time for her, ain’t it?” 

I shook my head. 

“Yes, it is. Oh God, yes it is.” 

I thought: people grow. I have grown. But she has not changed. 
She is still small. She is still young. Death does not permit growth 
or change. She still has golden hair. She will be forever young and 
I will love her forever, oh God, I will love her forever. 

The life-guard tied up the sack again. 

Down the beach, a few moments later, I walked by myself. I 
stopped and looked down at something. This is where the life- 
guard found her, I said to myself. 

There, at the water’s edge, lay a sand-castle, only half-built. 
Just like Tally and I used to build them. She half and I half. 

I looked at it. I knelt beside the sand-castle and saw the little 
prints of feet coming in from the lake and going back out to the 
lake again and not ever returning. 

Then—I knew. 

“T'll help you to finish it,” I said. 

I did. I built the rest of it up very slowly, then I arose and 
turned away and walked off, so as not to watch it crumble in the 
waves, as all things crumble. 

I walked back up the beach to where a strange woman named 
Margaret was waiting for me, smiling .... 
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POEM FOR A PRISONER 


He was black enough to dim the sun, 

and large of bone. His sly tiny head 
trembled with unfamiliar fear; his mouth 
was tensed by sharp unuttered protest; 


but his eyes were wild and sad and lost— Ww 
because he did not understand. lis 
His crime, they said, was rape. 7 
re 
And I remembered lust and pain, at 
and fear like an undone heart in the night, be 
when your world shivers down. Be kind, I said. in 
He is one of us. —And they laughed. th 
re 
What they did not understand, ” 
I am weak as any man: a 
I have felt the hunger of the flesh, 
and hurt and painful longing of the soul; = 
and when they put the rope around Pt 
his sweating neck, I’ll know it. k 
as 
I do not shudder for his mistake; H 
my errors are not fatal: te 
but what one night, when I awake, d 
a harsh hemp constricting my breath, " 
and my soul skyrockets off to meet “s 
the blue lightning that plays m 
behind my eyes: what if * 
I am not dreaming? . 


THomas H. CARTER 
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August Derleth 


THE HAUNTERS OF NIGHT 


1. Nicholas Kenyon 


Often of May evenings I used to meet young Nicholas Kenyon 
walking as I walked along the railroad tracks through the marshes, 
listening for batrachian voices and the evensong of birds, and in- 
quiring of the night so filled with the sights and sounds of nature’s 
renewal what meaning it had. A tall, well-built young man, almost 
athletic in appearance, with a ready smile and intense eyes, which 
betrayed the uncertainty of his quest and the lack of self-assurance 
in his being. He was rather long in his legs, but not unseemly in 
this; his hands were big and looked capable, and, though he was 
reputed given to outbursts of defensive temper if teased or tor- 
mented long enough by his schoolmates, he was unfailingly gentle 
and complaisant in all that I knew of him. 

He was by nature a solitary. If there were such a human being 
as a “born solitary,” it was surely Nickie Kenyon, for he shunned 
people—they made him “uneasy,” as he explained it; “I never 
know how to act around people,” and he chose to be by himself 
as much of the time as possible, though he was not a misanthrope. 
His schoolmates did not tempt or invite his confidences; he was 
too shy to make any overtures to girls, though he showed no ten- 
dency toward misogyny; and the boys he knew had little to offer his 
restless, inquiring mind. He was said to be “bright,” and a little 
“strange,” which is to say he did not do conventional things, he did 
not go out for football or basketball, he did not care for the amuse- 
ments most of his classmates liked, he made no effort to be one of 
a crowd, but always remained Nickie Kenyon. 

His mother had left their household many years before and he 
lived with a younger brother and his father, a woefully improvident 
man, who was always pursuing some dream of fortune which 
promised to deliver them all up to riches and lifelong comfort and, 
like a will-o-wisp vanished under the clear light of reason, which 
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Nickie alone had. He was poles apart from his father, but he was 
nevertheless in the grip of filial obligations which he could neither 
diminish nor break. Perhaps there was, too, a little of shame be. 
cause he felt that his father was so different from most fathers, 
though this faded when at last he realized that he, too, was different 
in the sense that he could never bind himself submissively to the 
conventional existence led by most of his fellowmen in Sac Prairie, 

I never saw him but I was keenly aware of his yearning for 
answers to the questions which thronged within him, all of which 
resolved themselves into a tormented demand for enlightenment, 
for an explanation to existence, not only his own, but the world’s. 
What did it all mean? What was the significance of human life 
upon the planet? Often I stood at his side where he gazed up at 
the stars, tracing the constellations, marking the planetary courses, 
and I listened to him speak of his short-comings, as doubtless seen 
by the majority of the villagers, of whose opinion he was sharply 
conscious. He was troubled by his inability and lack of desire to 
conform, by his shyness, by his feelings about his father, by his 
tendency to withdraw into himself, by his self-consciousness; and 
he spoke broodingly about the fears and tribulations which beset 
him. 

In part his need was for love, something of that intimate af- 
fection he should have had from his mother and did not know; 
in part it was the lack of a closely-knit family; but in essence it 
was something more. For a while in his high school years he kept 
a journal, in which he set down his observations and revealed his 
alertness and discernment, together with his cognizance of his 
“difference” and his comparative isolation from his fellows; his 
brief paragraphs gave evidence of that almost invariable compensa- 
tion of the sensitive, intelligent mind for its own lack, in his 
heightened sensibilities of the solitary who, taking pleasure in no 
company, yet is able to weigh and assess the people of his milieu, 
not with retaliatory bitterness but with a wisdom and a judgment 
which might not have been the lot of a gregarious man. 

He was not ill-favored in looks, and he was well at the head of 
his class, but year after year, through his high school term, through 
his university years, he walked the same paths, asking himself and 
the stars the same questions, in different words, perhaps, but in all 
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else the same. Before nature he was unafraid; he was not shy; he 
had no fear of snake or ivy, of bog or brook; he walked in the dark- 
ness of the woods or the marshes with the assurance of a wild 
creature in his home country, for the wilderness of animals troubled 
him not at all and the wilderness of human minds stirred him pro- 
foundly to a kind of fearful rebellion, as if he were afraid he could 
not remain strong before the vast and spreading infection of the 
commonplace. 

What did it all mean? —life and the stars, the planet and its 
inhabitants, the mores and ethics of man, his religious beliefs? 
Was there a pattern? Was it God’s or was it something other? He 
read voraciously of philosophy, psychology, of logic, ethics, and 
the arts, of anthropology and biology, but no light was thrown 
upon the problems which troubled him, and he went on, year 
ofter year, challenging his ideals, trying to adjust to an existence 
in which, increasingly, there was less and less room for his kind. 
It was as if he had some foreknowledge of failure in his quest for 
the meaning of existence, for he pressed it all the more despite its 
futility. 

He used to stand so earnestly under heaven and the stars, en- 
raptured by the smells and sounds of the night, taking pleasure in 
the songs of frogs and the cries of birds out of the darkness, listen- 
ing to the music of earth in its passage through eternity; but in 
none of what gave him such profundity of satisfaction and delight 
lay the answers to the questions propounded by his mind and heart. 
That these were locked within himself for his discovery alone he 
did not know or believe; so he walked out into the beneficent 
countryside, one with frogs and birds, one with the wind’s hush- 
ing in the trees and the nocturnal sounds of fish and aquatic 
dwellers in the ponds and sloughs, one with the fragrance of the 
flowers and the grasses, one with the musk of decay. 

He never saw me but what he propounded some problem, but 
every problem was an allegory for his central puzzle, the wonder at 
the meaning of it all—of life and death, of being. And, once begun, 
he spoke with animation, setting forth his credos, outlining his 
plans, his hopes, his dreams, with an exuberance which did not 
permit of doubt or uncertainty, however strongly these loomed be- 
hind his dreams. He would not hear that the answers to the ques- 
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tions he asked lay only within him, and none could give him the 
power to see. He was gravely earnest; his eyes when he spoke were 
fixed upon the essence of his problem suspended in infinity; he 
seemed half aware that no answer could be found, half in hope 
that what he wanted to know lay just at his fingertips if only he 
could find the right avenue to its exploration. 

In time he went away from Sac Prairie, to work in a city. A 
young woman took an interest in him, his ties to his father were 
weakened, and he found himself conforming ever a little more 
to please the young woman whose affection he sorely craved, 
doubtless in part as a substitute for that maternal love he had 
never known, however little he recognized this need, and slowly, 
the young man and his inquiry into life’s meaning was pushed 
back; slowly, slowly locked away with childhood and youth, until 
all that was left of him was the revenant met now and then in the 
old places along the railroad tracks, still looking as in his prison of 
flesh it must still look, still asking, as in his secret places he must 
ask, to know the meaning of it all, or that young man who, visiting 
Sac Prairie on occasion, walked of an evening into the marshes, 
along the familiar railroad tracks, listening to the long-known 
voices of birds and frogs, and searching mutely for something that 
once was, something lost. 


it. Adelaide Walton 


In the years of my youth, I used to meet a lame woman once 
in a while on her way down town, a slender, grey-haired woman 
who carried a cane and dragged one leg a little, so that her walk 
was awkward, for all that her progress was not much impeded by it. 
She habitually wore grey or black or brown, with a little shawl 
caped over her shoulders. Her eyes were a snapping black, she had 
a long aquiline nose in her narrow face, and a wide mouth which 
grew even wider when she smiled. Her manner was unfailingly 
gracious, almost ingratiating; she was reserved but always pleasant 
if spoken to. 

She was seldom seen about, save on the rare trips she made to 
buy her groceries or to get her mail, of which she never received 
very much, for she had no close relatives and few friends; but of 
evenings in clement weather, she was accustomed to sit on her 
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porch, a small rectangular inset in her corner house, a place from 
which she could look out at passersby and traffic moving in and 
out of Sac Prairie. There she sat in a little rocker night after night, 
often from dusk to past midnight, though most of the time she sat 
without rocking or otherwise betraying her presence, for a tree 
shaded her porch from the streetlight’s glow, and she blended into 
the dark background there so that few people were aware of her. 

Doubtless this was a source of entertainment to her, a pastime 
which gave her such small enjoyment as she permitted herself. She 
was reputed to be persimonious, but she had only a small in- 
come, and she was careful not to spend beyond her purse. Despite 
her reserve, she did from time to time inquire about village events 
of people who passed. What had happened down town? she wanted 
to know. Or what had taken place in the night at the house of one 
of the neighbors? Had someone died? Was someone ill? —expressing 
an intense interest in the alarms and excursions of life in Sac 
Prairie. 

She was not a native of the village. She had moved into town 
long before, and had lived in this house ever since that time. Her 
name was Adelaide Walton; her background was that of an English 
farming parentage; she had been born not far west of the village, 
in another rural community even smaller than Sac Prairie, which 
was in those days a small “city” to those inhabitants of hamlets 
seeking to better their place of residence, inviting the retiring farm- 
ers to settle down in its quiet charm which held a hint of urban 
life. Her house was small, ground-hugging, but of two stories, of 
white siding and with green shutters, built at the turn of the cen- 
tury or a decade before. Somehow it had a reticence which suited 
her own. 

For all her curiosity about her fellow townsmen, she said little 
about herself. I knew nothing of her, save only that I received her 
greeting and her wide smile ,and I sensed both her inquisitiveness 
and an ingratiating manner which held more than a hint of anxiety 
about it, a sensory impression perhaps only a child could have re- 
ceived; as if she were anxious to please, to be awarded someone’s 
confidence and trust, not to assuage loneliness so much as to inquire 
into the widespread life of Sac Prairie, to add to that little mound 
of knowledge she had accumulated over the years. 
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She was an old woman when first I knew her. Even then | 
recognized that she kept herself aloof from her neighbors; people 
said Addie Walton could not “get along” with her neighbors, but 
people said many things, and they left Miss Addie alone. If she 
resented their lack of attention, she never said so or made any com- 
plaint; she seemed content to be forgotten, and she never went 
out of her way to cultivate anyone in Sac Prairie; she was never 
seen in anyone’s company, and she never stopped to visit at any 
house along the way to town. 

Perhaps she had some intuitive cognizance that she would not 
have been accepted, for people knew more of Miss Addie than she 
could have imagined. Perhaps she guessed. She was not a social 
outcast, for such a condition never existed in Sac Prairie. But she 
was not approached and taken about, as usually happens to women 
who move into town from outside. She seemed to show that she 
wanted to be left alone, and she was not disturbed at her isolation. 

What went on behind her face none could know. She always 
seemed well satisfied and content with her lot; she always had the 
same intent, inquiring gaze, the same ready smile, too wide, I used 
to think even as a child, too instantaneous, too fawning. There was 
never anything to question but that her solitude had been de- 
liberately cultivated. Perhaps it was that she was keenly aware of 
the past looming behind her, not with shame, perhaps not with 
remorse or even regret, not with fear that something or someone 
might betray her, but only with such an awareness of its presence 
that her very cognizance lent her past years a greater significance 
and set her a little apart for everyone else. Perhaps she lived de- 
fensively against a state of mind which had grown from her own 
and had its sole existence in her imagination. 

What had she done? The things she was said to have done might 
have risen from the bitter anger of a crippled girl and young 
woman against the world which had lent her its careless pity be- 
cause of her impediment. Broken romance, betrayal of those who 
loved her, greed, the viper of her tongue in malicious gossip—all 
these things and more. She was not ill-favored in looks even now, 
in her sixties; plainly she had been a girl of some more than or- 
dinary attractiveness, handsome, if not beautiful, but perhaps her 
awareness of her disfigurement warped her outlook and embittered 
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her days to the extent of the wanton, compulsive destruction of all 
the affection which might have been hers, to the corroding of her 
world and the ultimate isolation which was her chosen lot. The 
broken romance of legend was not her own, but she could not have 
been wholly without romance unless she had deliberately held it 
away from her life. 

Night after night on her front porch, that little shadowed 
rectangle without even a railing around it, she watched the life of 
Sac Prairie, watched the young lovers going by, seeing her not, 
watched the lonely old men going home from their card-games in 
the saloons down town, watched the storekeepers on their way from 
their stores after hours, watched the sodden drunkards, each stag- 
gering toward his own rendezvous with loneliness and nostalgia, 
watched them all—the constable on his round, the light-hearted 
girls, the wild, shouting boys, reveling in their youth, all the night- 
wanderers, each in his orbit revolving on the perimeter of her 
world, each as distant as any planet from any other, for all her in- 
quiry, all her scrutiny, each alien to her private world which se- 
cluded her from all others. 

She lived in this fashion for almost two decades. Then her pat- 
tern was broken by illness, and she was prevailed upon to sell her 
house and move into rooms in a larger house, also situated on a 
corner, even closer to the business section of the village, a house 
conducted by an old spinster who was so parsimonious that Miss 
Addie’s frugal way of life seemed munificent by comparison. There 
she went and was seen no more; she vanished into Miss Hester’s 
house, and at first she was visible from time to time at the windows 
of her room, looking out into the village, as of old, and doubtless 
continuing her gleaning, however limited to the idiom of Miss 
Hester. 

She was destined for a curious fate, so that people said she had 
been punished for her misdeeds, as if her life itself had not been 
punishment enough for what she was alleged to have done. A boom 
of a few years’ duration enveloped Sac Prairie, and Miss Hester’s 
avaricious hunger for additional increment compelled her to rove 
Miss Addie ruthlessly out of her spacious room to one smaller, and, 
further, at last into the attic of the house. Miss Addie was too ill 
and old to protest, and Miss Hester’s new roomers were not natives 
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who might carry word of Miss Hester’s ruthlessness about the 
village. And there, alone in her attic, neglected by Miss Hester, Miss 
Addie faded from public awareness like an old photograph left 
overlong in the sun, ailing, and half-starved, she passed into ob- 
livion; she had been buried before anyone even knew she had been 
ill. 

Her little house still stands, not much altered by time, its porch 
empty now, but sometimes of an evening, the shadows play strange 
tricks on the eyes, and it seems as if there is still someone sitting 
quietly in a rocker far back on the porch, looking out in hunger or 
envy or contentment or bitterness— who could know? —into a world 
upon which many years before Adelaide Walton had turned her 
back. 


iti. Seraphine Lazar 


A half-seen face, a wispy, spectred hand, the flirt of a shawl, a 
draggle of hair—these were old Mrs. Saraphine Lazar, locked in her 
proud house high above the river, leading a ghostly existence in 
that great empty dwelling, which had once rung with the cries 
of children, where the life of a family had been carried on. She had 
come to Sac Prairie from the east, a proud, vain woman, the second 
wife of Quantril Lazar, who had put up this magnificent house and 
furnished it with imported rugs, with French wallpaper, with hang- 
ings from Marshall Field for the young wife who had given him 
three frail children and then died. 

She had come into this house, the second Mrs. Lazar, cold to the 
rooms occupied by Quantril’s first wife, colder still to the village 
with the wilderness at its doors, so different from Boston, coldest 
of all to the children of her husband’s first wife. A proud woman, 
not unattractive by any standard, one accustomed to being in- 
dulged, to having her way in all things, a woman who wanted to 
mould her house, her husband, her step-children into the patterns 
she devised. 

She tried, but none would mould—not her husband, whose busi- 
ness commanded all his attention and his time, nor her step- 
children, who silently resented and distrusted her, not even the 
house, which, despite all she could do to its beautiful gunwood 
panels and its teak and its mahogany remained the house Quantril 
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Lazar had built for his first wife, that delicate, lovely being who had 
lived in it only long enough to possess it utterly before dying and 
making room for Seraphine. Her own resentment grew, her cold- 
ness increased, she grew unkind to her husband and his children, 
and one by one the acquaintances she had made in Sac Prairie ex- 
cused themselves from seeing her, making their little pretences 
to conceal their uneasiness in her presence. 

Quantril and the children drew away from her, and one by one, 
with horrifying inexorability, they withdrew forever—Quantril 
dying first, and then the children, one after the other—and she was 
left finally and irrevocably alone. The handsome stairs no longer 
sounded with the footsteps she could not abide, and soon now came 
to long for; Quantril’s booming voice no longer rose to her dis- 
taste for his lack of gentility, and now she wanted to hear it again 
and again; the house no longer echoed with the cries of the child- 
ren, the cries she had always sought to subdue and now would 
have given anything to hear once more. 

She could not leave, for there was no place she could go. Her 
relatives in the east had died; old friends she had none. And in Sac 
Prairie, where nothing is ever secret in the long rolling over of 
time, she was resented and disliked, every unkindness she had in- 
flicted upon the children was remembered and kept alive. She was 
alone and left alone, with all the ghosts of her own creation keep- 
ing her unwelcome company, with the knowledge that no one in her 
community cared in his heart whether she lived or died, alone in 
the house which spoke still for the long dead first wife, and now 
for the husband she had lost and the children, a house that was 
her mausoleum, waiting inexorably for her to languish and die. 

There she stayed with her bitter destiny, unsought, unwanted, 
forgotten. The house, people said, was haunted, and indeed it was— 
haunted by her errors, the unkind words, the unkind deeds which 
could never be recalled but which existed as long as she herself 
remained alive to remind her, in one room and another, in the 
attic and the gables, along the handsome stairs and in the vesti- 
bules, of the world she had spurned and lost, remaining like living 
entities to punish her with each passing moment. Haunted it was, 
certainly, by the ghosts of those who had died, those for whom the 
house had come into being, that little family group to which Sara- 
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phine Lazar had never really belonged because she had never tried 
to become one of them but always held herself aloof and superior 
until time had made her position at once secure and bitterly ir. 
revocable. 

I saw no more of her than a face at the window, the oddly half. 
real flash of life, almost ghost-like, almost on the edge of belief, so 
that one could not be quite sure that someone lived behind the 
bland windows, that one had really seen evidence of life within 
those mute walls. She came out only by night, as if she recognized 
that night and darkness were her only friends, to walk around her 
house and down the sweeping length of lawn to the main street 
along the Wisconsin which gleamed below beneath the lights of 
the houses under the hills on the river's east shore and the stars high 
over, and retreated again into the silent house. 

None strove to assuage her bitter loneliness; if neighbors called 
to offer her coffeecake or bread in a gesture or friendship, her 
haggard isolation rebuffed them, or her terrible self-pity and self- 
censure with her cry, “Oh, if only I could hear a child’s voice once 
again in this house!” frightened them and sent them in shame 
away. She lived in this dreadful loneliness in such desperation that 
at last the very house itself, which had been so cold to her took on 
something of her solitude and became a house of darkness, be- 
holden to night, speaking mutely of a despairing isolation which 
shut it away from life, a house on the borderland between living 
and dying, between the quick and the dead, waiting upon the same 
consummation as its lone habitant waited, the obliteration of a 
fruitless life, passed by, unwanted and half forgotten before at 
last death released Seraphine from her Gethsemane. And even then 
the house in which she had mouldered in spirit spoke of her, then 
at last it took her into itself, and for years after she had been 
carried away to lie beside Quantril and his first wife and their 
children, the dark wraith of that unhappy woman was seen by the 
curious and imaginative on its nocturnal walk about the house 
and grounds which were her limbo and inferno, crying voicelessly 
still the loneliness and haunted isolation of Seraphine Lazar. 
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CONTRIBUTORS 


JAMES BRANCH CABELL, dean of Virginia writers, is not content to rest 
on the merits of fifty published books; a new one called Quiet, Please (from 
which our extract is taken) which he describes as “an extensive and remarkably 
discursive monologue upon life in general,” will appear shortly. 


VALERIA FORER, a graduate of the University of Denver, is the author of a 
widely-produced children’s play called Brave Heart and many shorter pieces. 


RAY BRADBURY is considered the leading exponent in the new genre of 
science fiction, which is beginning to seem less bizaare as the atomic age pro- 
gresses. His latest book is The Illustrated Man. 


AUGUST DERLETH, prolific exponent of regional fiction, has just published 
The Memoirs of Solar Pons, and is at work on Walden West, in his words “the 
spiritual biography of a town.” 

WILLIAM CARLOS WILLIAMS, distinguished American poet and leader of 
the Expressionist movement, contributes two new poems to this issue. His 
latest volume of poetry is called Paterson, and his autobiography is to be pub- 
lished soon. 


THOMAS CARTER, former editor of Spearhead, will, when he is not engaged 
with academic assignments as a Washington and Lee student, occupy the edi- 
tor’s chair of Shenandoah during the coming session. 


oe 


ERRATA: In its contributor’s notes for the last issue, Shenandoah incor- 
rectly stated that Eugene Haun had lived in John Gould Fletcher’s home, in- 
stead of in Fletcher’s home town. 


\~ 





We are anxious to acquire additional copies of the last issue (Spring, 1951) of 
Shenandoah, the supply of which has been exhausted. For a copy mailed to us 
at Box 722, Lexington, Virginia, we will either remit 35 cents or extend your 
subscription an additional number. And of course we will be happy to get 
new subscriptions at the same address. 




















Shenandoah 
Box 722 


LEXINGTON, VIRGINIA 
Gentlemen: 


Please enter the following names as subscribers, or as gift 
subscriptions to SHENANDOAH, Washington and Lee Univer. 


sity’s Literary Magazine. 
asic Enclosed find one dollar for each year’s subscription. 


ne Please bill me one dollar for each year’s subscription. 





We can order for you any books in print, and will search for 


out-of-print volumes. Bring us your book problems. 


THE BOOK SHOP 


STEWART Bownsss, Proprietor 


West Washington Street 
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He'll be as proud as a “General,” and a portrait of delight 
in his genuine reproduction of the W&L sweater—blue, in fine- 
knit 100 per cent wool, with the traditional chenille monogram 
in blue and white on left chest. Sizes: 4-12. 


TE csndinnnnnincnetaciia $5.95 each, insurance and delivery charges, 35c¢ 


Pres Brown’s Sport Shop 


LEXINGTON, VIRGINIA 





A word to the Wise: 
. .. MORE PEOPLE ARE READING 


The Roanoke Times 


and 


Che Roanoke World-News 


.. . THAN EVER BEFORE 





VISIT 
Natural Bridge 


OVERNIGHT — WEEKEND 
OR ENTIRE VACATION 


Natural Bridge of Virginia is a fabulous 
span of stone, carved by Time. On U.S. 
Route 11, fourteen miles south of Lexing- 
ton. Excellent accommodations are available 
in the Natural Bridge Hotel. Superb meals, 
private dining facilities, and sports create a 
resort atmosphere. 


At night, skillful illumination paints the 
Bridge in glowing colors...while the 
Story of Creation read against rich music 
fills the night with wonder. 


HOTEL: $3 to $8 
COTTAGES: $2.50 to $5.00 


“One of the Seven Natural Wonders of the World” 
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Gentlemen, stop in and see our new fall clothing. 
We've gathered fine, wide, well-priced assort- 
ments for the university man and the man who 


likes to dress in the university tradition. ‘Typical 


of the items that we have are: 


BUTTON-DOWN OXFORD SHIRTS 
A WHOLE RANGE OF REPP TIES 
IMPORTED ARGYLE WOOL HOSE 
SWEATERS IN CASHMERE AND WOOL 
TWEED SPORT COATS AND SUITS 
FLANNEL SLACKS IN ALL SHADES OF GRAY 
CORDOVAN SHOES 
SCOTCH GRAIN SHOES 
WHITE BUCKS 


CALF SKIN SHOES 
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Earl 0. Levitt 


Lexington, Virginia 


Next to Campus of Washington and Lee 
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Everybody waits to buy THEIR tuxedos, tails 
and formal accessories in Lexington at Earl N. 
Levitt’s to be certain that their formalwear is 


correct for W. and L. social activities 


Ear) Ni. Levitt 


“The best-dressed men....see Earl N.” 


Lexington, Virginia 





























